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Artists  of 

Abraham  Lincoln 

portraits 


Frederic  Mizen 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other 

sources 


From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 


7/  3.003.    o<3S    O^H 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 

in  2012  with  funding  from 

State  of  Indiana  through  the  Indiana  State  Library 


http://archive.org/details/artistsofabrahammlinc 


Frederic  Kimball  Mizen 

See  http://www.robertlivernois.com/gallery2.htm  for  bio: 

Born  in  Chicago,  Frederic  Mizen  became  a  noted  western  genre  and  landscape  painter  as  well  as 
illustrator,  portraitist,  and  art  teacher.  From  childhood,  he  had  heard  stories  of  the  West  from  his 
father  who  was  secretary  to  three  generals  active  on  the  frontier.  In  Chicago,  he  attended  the  J. 
Francis  Smith  Academy  of  Art,  studied  there  with  Walter  Ufer  [1904-6],  and  then  enrolled  in  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  He  also  studied  at  the  Academy  Julian  in  Paris.  At  age  20,  he  began  an 
illustration  assignment  with  Joseph  P.  Berren  Studios  for  a  Sears  catalogue  and  continued 
commercial  art,  doing  the  first  billboard  ad  for  Coca  Cola  as  well  as  numerous  magazine  covers 
including  "Saturday  Evening  Post,"  the  "American,"  and  "Collier's."  He  also  was  successful 
financially  with  his  advertising  work  for  automobile  manufacturers  to  promote  travel,  and 
created  illustrations  for  Oldsmobile,  Cadillac,  Packard  and  others.  During  the  summers,  he 
painted  in  the  West,  joining  Walter  Ufer  in  Taos,  New  Mexico,  which  was  becoming  an 
established  art  colony.  After  Mizen  established  his  own  art  school  in  Chicago,  he  regularly  took 
students  to  Taos  in  the  summers.  In  1931,  on  illustration  assignment  from  Coca  Cola,  he  depicted 
a  Coca-Cola  drinking  group  of  people  in  a  painting  titled  "Old  Faithful  Inn  at  Old  Faithful 
Geiser"  in  Yellowstone  National  Park.  In  1936,  he  founded  the  Frederic  Mizen  Academy  of  Art 
in  Chicago  and  [beginning  1935]  did  Indian  studies  and  Southwest  landscapes  for  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad.  He  also  received  numerous  portrait  commissions  [limited  painting  to  portraits  after 
1939].  For  eight  years,  1952  to  1960,  he  chaired  the  Department  of  Art  of  Baylor  University,  and 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 

b.  1888,  Chicago 
d.  1964,  Chicago 
Worked  in  Chicago 

See  LL  #384  for  article  on  "Honest  Abe." 
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INFORMAL  PAINTINGS  OF  LINCOLN 


At  least  one  hundred  and  fifteen  original  photographs 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  are  known  to  be  in  existence  and 
possibly  many  others  will  come  to  light  as  time  goes  on. 
These  portraits  have  been  the  sources  for  hundreds  of 
reproductions  of  various  kinds  which  have  made  the  pro- 
file of  Lincoln  known  throughout  the  world. 

Photography  was  confined  almost  wholly  in  Lincoln's 
day  to  the  taking  of  picture  gallery  portraits  and  motion- 
less objects.  One  had  no  worry  of  being  snapped  by  a  staff 
photographer     while 
making    a    speech    or 
greeting    friends.    All 
the    original    pictures 
of  Lincoln  are  there- 
fore very  formal  and 
reveal     little     of    the 
spirit  of  the  man. 

Upon  Lincoln's 
nomination  to  the 
presidency  a  swarm 
of  portrait  artists 
swooped  down  on 
Springfield,  Illinois, 
for  the  purpose  of 
putting  Lincoln's  like- 
ness on  canvas.  Even 
then  most  of  them  had 
photographs  of  the 
nominee  made  to  as- 
sist them  in  their 
work.  After  Lincoln's 
election  a  still  larger 
group  clamored  for 
sittings  but  few  dared 
to  portray  him  in 
other  than  conven- 
tional pose.  The  result 
is  that  we  have  an  ex- 
ceptionally large 
number  of  paintings 
said  to  have  been  made  of  Abraham  Lincoln  from  life. 

During  the  political  campaign,  however,  the  cartoonists 
and  caricaturists  who  worked  with  pen,  pencil,  charcoal, 
etc.,  were  very  active  in  reproducing  Lincoln,  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  a  character  who  was  an  excellent  speci- 
men for  their  art. 

With  Lincoln's  growing  popularity  throughout  the 
years  there  has  been  scarcely  an  artist  of  note  who  has 
not  used  the  method  of  reproduction  in  which  he  excelled 
to  create  a  Lincoln.  The  engraver  and  lithographer  has 
utilized  these  studies  until  a  catalogue  of  different  Lin- 
coln prints  most  certainly  would  reach  over  5,000. 

There  is  one  field,  rich  in  possibilities,  which  has  been 
sadly  neglected,  especially  by  the  portrait  painter.  It  will 
be  impossible  to  visualize  Lincoln  in  his  many  occupations 
and  experiences  until  the  canvas  brings  him  back  to  life 
in  episodes  which  reveal  his  outstanding  human  charac- 
teristics. 

There  is  scarcely  a  painting  available  today,  which 
might  be  called  an  informal  presentation  of  Lincoln, 
which  stands  among  the  great  works  of  American  art,  if 
Carpenter's  "Lincoln  and  His  Cabinet"  be  excepted.  One 
will  search  a  long  while  before  he  finds  a  single  study  in 
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oil  which  is  not  based  on  one  of  the  better  known  photo- 
graphs of  the  President. 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company  has  in 
years  past  found  a  need  for  various  informal  studies  of 
Lincoln  for  cover  designs,  outdoor  advertising,  etc.,  but 
in  every  instance  has  relied  upon  drawings  to  serve  its 
purpose.  The  artists  engaged  have  used  the  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Life  Foundation  Library  for  source  material  and 
have  also  had  the  cooperation  of  its  office  staff  in  making 

these    studies    histori- 
cally correct. 

It  is  now  the 
thought  of  the  Com- 
pany to  have  the  re- 
searches made  for 
some  of  the  future 
studies  put  on  canvas 
by  recognized  portrait 
painters.  This  issue  of 
Lincoln  Lore  gives  the 
reader  some  idea  of 
the  initial  effort  to 
present  a  purely  in- 
terpretative picture. 
"Abraham  Lincoln — 
The  Honest  Clerk"  has 
just  been  completed 
by  Frederick  Mizen  of 
Chicago.  It  is  the  first 
attempt  to  visualize 
on  canvas  the  most 
striking  characteristic 
of  the  martyred  Lin- 
coln. 

Lincoln  is  repre- 
sented as  a  clerk  in  a 
grocery  store  at  New 
Salem,  Illinois,  in  the 
act  of  weighing  some 
produce  for  a  custom- 
er. The  scene  is  based  on  the  earliest  known  incident 
which  gave  rise  to  the  nickname  "Honest  Abe."  The  story 
goes,  that  Lincoln  had  waited  on  a  customer  late  in  the 
evening  and  upon  opening  the  store  the  next  morning 
noticed  that  he  had  placed  the  wrong  weight  on  the  bal- 
ance scale  in  weighing  the  purchase  of  the  day  before. 
He  is  said  to  have  shut  up  shop  immediately  and  pro- 
ceeded to  deliver  a  few  ounces  of  goods  due  the  pur- 
chaser. 

The  short  weight  incident  was  closely  followed  by  the 
short  change  experience  which  contributed  still  further  to 
Lincoln's  reputation  for  honest  dealings.  Clarissa  Horn- 
buckle  is  said  to  have  purchased  from  Abraham  Lincoln  a 
bill  of  goods  in  October,  1831,  for  which  she  paid  cash. 
Before  closing  the  store  that  evening  he  discovered  that 
he  had  made  a  mistake  of  6Vi  cents  in  figuring  her  bill, 
and  immediately  set  out  for  the  Hornbuckle  cabin  three 
miles  away  and  returned  to  his  customer  the  amount  he 
had  overcharged  her. 

Lincoln's  reputation  for  honesty  followed  him  through 
both  his  legal  and  political  careers;  and,  when  he  became 
a  presidential  nominee  in  1860,  it  was  the  slogan  "Honest 
Abe"  which  did  much  to  win  the  election  for  him. 
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^Advertising 

19  So.  La  Salle  Street 
Chicaao,  Illinois 


August  21,    1936 


Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Co. 

^ort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Doctor  Warren: 

The  illustration  on  Lincoln  Lore,  No.  384,  show- 
ing Lincoln,  The  Honest  Clerk,  interested  me 
particularly. 

The  reason  for  this  interest  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  Frederic  Liizen  Academy  of  Art  is  a 
client  of  ours,  and  Mr.  Frederic  Mizen  himself, 
of  course,  is  very  well  known  to  us. 

Just  on  the  chance  of  i  r.   izen  not  having  seen 
this  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore,  I  am  passing  on  my 
copy  to  him  and  wonder  if  you  would  be  p;ood 
enough  to  send  me  an^e^sa  copy  of  thls__rmnih_ar. 


P.S.  Inadvertently  Mr.  ^izen's  first  name  had 
a  superfluous  "k"  on  the  end  of  it. 

JFSrCVH 


LINCOLil,  The  honest  Clerk 

An  oil  palntin  >;  portraying  Abraham  Lincoln,  The  iionest 
Clerkj  has  just  been  completed  for  the  Lincoln  National  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Fort  .Vayne.  It  is  the  first  attempt  to 
visualize  on  canvass  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the 
martyred  Lincoln. 

The  artist,  Frederic  Mizen,  represents  Lincoln  as  a 
clerk  in  a  grocery  store  at  New  Sale-*,  Illinois,  in  the  act 
of  weighing  some  produce  for  a  customer.   The  scene  is  based 
on  the  earliest  known  incident  which  gave  rise  to  the  nick- 
name, "Honest  Abe."  'he   story  goea  that  Lincoln  had  waited 
on  a  customer  late  in  the   evenin  and  upon  opening  the  store 
the  next  mornlri",  be  nViicec3  that  ho  had  pieced  th«  wrong 
weight  on  the     mce  scale  in  weighing  the  purchase  for  the 
last  customer  of  the  day  before.   He  is  said  to  have  shut  up 
shop  immediately  and  proceeded  to  deliver  several  ounces  of 

oods  due  the  purchaser. 

The  short  weight  incident  was  closely  followed 
by  the  short  ft]  ange  experience,  which  contributed  still 
further  to  Lincoln's  reputation  for  honest  dealings.  Clarissa 
Hornbuckle  is  said  to  have  purchased  from  Abraham  Lincoln  a 
bill  of  goods  in  October,  1831,  for  which  3he  paid  cash. 

efore  closing  the  store  that  evening,  he  discovered  thrt 
he  had  made  a  mistake  of  6/  cents  in  figuring  her  bill.  He 
immediately  set  out  for  the  Hornbuckle  cabin,  three  miles 
away,  and  returned  to  his  customer  the  amount  he  had  over- 
charged her. 
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Lincoln's  reputation  for  honesty  followed  him  through 
both  his  legal  and  political  careers;  and  when  he  became  a 
presidential  nominee  in  1860,  it  was  the  slogan  "Vlonest  Abo" 
which  did  much  to  win  the  election  for  him. 

The  painting,  "Lincoln,  the  Honest  Clerk",  will  be  shown 
in  the  larger  cities  of  the  country  during  the  next  few  months, 

-0-0-0- 


:  -  .-  THE  HONEST  CLERK  —  MI  ZEN 

Abraham  Lincoln's  reputation  for 
honesty  first  became  recognized  when  he 
served  as  r-   clerk  in  a  Nrtt  ^alem,  Illinois 
grocery  ctore.  An  occr-Fion  *'hen  a  short 
weight  van   corrected  end  another  incident 
when  a  mistake  in  total  ing  p  purchasers*  discovered  ( 
caused  Lincoln  to  he  colled  "Honest  Abe." 
This  sobriauet  was  ra  vslueble  acquisi- 
tion in  the  field  of  politics. 

Frederick  ^isen  has  out  on 
canvas  for  the  Lincoln  Rational  Life 
Insurance  Conpany,  en  intrepretetlon 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  ^he  Honest  Clprk. 


For  th©  fftvtt  tin©  In  the  hirtor;-  of  Lincolnicnr  ln*«  no-t  out- 

A.  r  i       i    :•  ,-        '.  tici  bonnet-  ,         "•  Us  w  n ,    nccorftirv*  t* 

L*     .     fcrrtfci   Bftreotftar  if  Ste#  Lincoln  1    i  ttf •  Itoxrssa©©  Conpo»5r*«   Boston 

in  Fort  ffft^ft©,  Indiana*        Wa©  |  la  th©  work  of  th©  artist,  Frederic 

of  5©« 

?h©  picture   i    •  n  msl  in  it-  portrayal  of  Lincoln*  ©  bob  i       .        According 
to  Dr.  Barron,  no;  t  ?r«Vio«Mi  portr~i'!-     of  th©  sjwfljvod  ©ither 

X>ioted  hiotori  -nl  ©vent'--  in  Lincoln1  ■    M  '     or  present od  'oortrr.it  stadias  of  vrried 
'"ii-Tniflonnc-.         Thi       minting  i  entitled  i  kinooln  -  33»s  Roneot  Clerk,"  in- 

cVuds©  hoth  of  tho^c  Ussms  in  it?  portrr^nl  of  Lincoln1 0  best  fcnmsi  virtu©* 

"Ahrahan  Llnco!.    -  I  *    ■"  io  t>  i    '   an  tha  earliest  knorm  inci- 

dent which  fpwe  piss  Io  thr  nictaw.w  "Boneet  <W."  1  artist  si  »        incoln 

sslghlng  ttsrchsjft&itte  ©a  tv     s  3   -  of  Offutt1'-  ^©cerjr    tore  i-  l«ra»  tllltt- 

oio*  ^here  h©  clerks  *•      One©  statu  waiting  on  a  aunte««r  Lincoln  dincov  **at 

ho  b&&  placed  the  1  f  ei^ht  on  the  "balrnce  m  '         bj&  3  '10  nhut  up 

in  order  to  delivor  th©  tmt  ounces  of  p®3$  dus>* 

£h©  c&crt  Troi/^ht  incident  wan  eloeely  follow     *  s&srt  chtm:  ©r- 

lenoe  which  contributed  lill!         HhSf  to  Lincoln'  it  tlon  for  '  - 

~i  bh  JTornbuoJ&e  Is  October*  18;  1,        113   B 

for  -  '  1  '  1  i'    •  •    .      Before  clocinr  tho  -tor©  thr.t  ©voninr  Lincoln  discover 

t!    ft  to  Vd  md©  a  sti©  teles  of  6$  cents  in  figuring  her  b£13  .      H»  1- mediately  oet 
out  for  th©  HarnJrackl©  cabin  three  oil  en  mrs&  end  returned  to  hir  cue  totter  the 
©jaount  he  hft&  over  I  hsr# 

Lincoln* c  reputation  for  h  followed  hi     throwh  hie  legnl  sad   political 
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eoroer ■■"■;     M&  when  he  eocene  a  presidential  nonlne*  In  18^0,  It  was  the 
"Hon^t  Aha*  w&lch    -Id  Bfaah  to  win  the  election  Cor  hi  . 

Lincoln  not  ottl-    r  cticed  hon    I  •;  hm  adsdred  It  in  oth  I    .      On  on*  oc  i  - 
'ion  ft  70  1th  hin  tor  which  would    "low 

her  to  Union  ho*  >r  her  brother v  &  Qonfeft!  t  r«        Lincoln 

to  hor,  "Tou  are  loynl.  if  court? '<l '  .      ,  'Too,  lor"!  to  I  rt»n 

S  -  to  Virftiaia*"  tnt  look         '■  her  t%  nomnt  and  this         ftae  to 

hii  m      Umi  followin™  notes 

.-5      "'  •■        tl  • 

--rait  the  r.i  '"         fcftXemw  Ig  in  an 

In  bout  her  S  ;  an  fcanaat  $Lrl    n" 

It 

t&&*  .  Lincoln1* 

of  Lincoln's  snytrvr  with  t  am  to  honesty  reveal  ho-  I   lad 

this  virtue  -  'in  other©.      On  one  assail  M,  "If  a  nrn  la  hon 

In  his  ninrl,  gran  are  pretty  in  trueii^  ;  I  1 1#*  -other  a-       loan 

■••»»  "Rneolve  to  aa  hone  t  at  r.XX  event   .,  and  if  in  jour  o^n  *udtt3ant  you 
caratot  he  an  honont  lawyer,  receive-  to  ho  hone  t  without  beinf*  a  lawyer," 

In  @nthertag  data  In  -it  ion  for  hie  painting'  artiat  Hlsan  near-chad 

through  the  filee  of  The  Lincoln  Satioo        i   9  l&mmmce  Go-many*  a  Boaoneu        Tha 
daal$a  of  tha  aealen,  Lincoln*-  fptra,  hio  facial  fenfcuroo*  the  authenticity  Of  tha 

sty  on    fat       tha  portrait  tear-  to  be  h  Aid  -    13     nww     aawffad  fro-  this  aouree  with 
tha  old  of  Br*  WftiTnn. 

.Dorian  tha  nar-t  few  axmthe  the  painting  will  ha  ahown  in  ealonn  n<i&  auaaim 
0     "o  m  o~  the  lajpgar  oltiai  .  ml  It  in  on     l*pl    -  in  "he  .Lincoln  Ration* 

al  Life  lauadfttioa  In  Tort  "rv-na* 
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-■my,   hi  is} 

3  "Honest  Abe."    In; 

i  for  The} 

"'-::   -  .ance  Com* 

well-known] 

Chicago  artist,  he  is  shown  engaged 

in  the  Iiich  he  earned! 


:  on  the  balance  scale, 
ing  short  weight.  On  discavi 
the  next  morning,  he 
shut  up  shop  i 
livcrccl  the 
due  the  purer--    , 


In   -  young  ijinco 

clerking  in  Offut's  store  in  New; 
Salem,  Illinois,  and  it  was  at  thi*3  time! 
that  two  specific  incidents  took  places 
which  later  bolstered  his  already  solid 
reputation  for  honesty.^  On  one_oc> 
casion,  just  at  dusk,  Lincoln  waited 


1331,  a  Mrs\  Hornbuckle  purch; 
a  bill  of  goods,  Lincoln  made  a  : 

in  figuring 
He  -  liles  awr 

Hornbuckle  i  returned 

6Yi  cent- 


the1 


New  Picture  of     Honest  Abe 


Lincoln's  honesty  was  well  known, 
and  in  the  minds  of  many,  he  is 
known  today  as  "Honest  Abe."  In 
the  picture  just  completed  for  The 
Lincoln  National  Lite  Insurance  Com- 
pany by  Frederic  Mi;en,  well-known 
Chicago  artist,  he  is  shown  engaged 
in  the  occupation  in  which  he  earned 
this  title. 

In  1831,  the  young  Lincoln  was 
clerking  in  Offut's  store  in  New 
Salem,  Illinois,  and  it  was  at  this  time 
that  two  specific  incidents  took  place 
which  later  bolstered  his  already  solid 
reputation  for  honesty.  On  one  oc 
casion,   just  at   dusk,   Lincoln  waited 


©  1936,  The  Lincoln  Natl  Life  Ins.  Co. 
on  a  customer  and  placed  the  wrong 
weight  on  the  balance  scale,  thus  giv- 
ing short  weight.  On  discovering  this 
the  next  morning,  he  is  said  to  have 
shut  up  shop  immediately  and  de- 
livered the  several  ounces  of  goods 
due  the  purchaser. 

This  was  followed  by  a  short- 
change incident.  When  in  October, 
1831,  a  Mrs.  Hornbuckle  purchased 
a  bill  of  goods,  Lincoln  made  a  mis- 
take of  6\(,  cents  in  figuring  her  bill. 
He  walked  three  miles  away  to  the 
Hornbuckle  cabin  and  returned  the 
6'/x  cents  overcharge. 
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LINCOLN 

as  a  Grocery  Clerk  at 
New  Salem,  Illinois 

See  Page  46 


Our  Cover  Picture 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  reputation  for 
i.  honesty  first  became  recognized  when  lie 
served  as  a  clerk  in  a  New  Salem,  Illinois,  gro- 
cery store.  An  occasion  when  a  short  weight 
was  corrected  and  another  incident  when  a  mis- 
take in  totaling  a  purchase  was  discovered 
caused  Lincoln  to  be  called  "Honest  Abe."  This 
title  was  a  valuable  acquisition  in  the  field  of 
politics.  Frederick  Mizen  has  put  on  canvas, 
for  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, an  interpretation  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
honest  clerk.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Lincoln 
National  Life  Insurance  Companv,  this  month's 
cover  picture  is  a  reproduction  of  that  famous 
painting. 


Honest  Abe1 
Lincoln 


His  ideals 
live  on 


Lincoln  national  Life  lixzti. 


Frederick  Mizen  (1888-1964) 
"Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Honest  Clerk" 
Oil  on  canvas 
c.  1935 
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LINCOLN  AND  SON  "TAD" 


At  last  we  have  a  satisfactory  informal  picture  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  his  youngest  son  Thomas,  or  "Tad,"  as 
he  was  more  commonly  called.  For  this  unusual  and 
appreciative  oil  painting  we  are  under  obligation  to  Mr. 
Frederic  Mizen  who  was  commissioned  to  do  this  study 
by  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company.  The 
picture  promises  to  be  as  well  received  as  the  study  made 
for  the  Company  by  M.  Leone  Bracker  presenting  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln  and  her  son,  Abraham. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  favorable  reception  of  these  histor- 
ical canvasses  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  informal  poses 
sponsored  by  the  Company  will  encourage  the  production 
of  a  long  series  of  creative  works  which  will  allow  a 
keener  appreciation  of 
the  noble  qualities  of 
"The  Man  for  the 
Ages." 

The  appointment 
which  Abraham  Lin- 
coln had  with  Matthew 
B.  Brady,  Washington 
photographer,  on  the 
afternoon  of  February 
9,  1864,  was  a  very  im- 
portant one  because 
the  series  of  sittings 
arranged  on  that  occa- 
sion gave  us  the  most 
famous  picture  of  the 
President,  a  reproduc- 
tion of  which  appears 
on  the  five-dollar  bank 
note  and  on  the  three- 
cent  postage  stamp. 

One  other  excellent 
print  which  resulted 
from  the  visit  to  Brady 
that  afternoon  in  Feb- 
ruary, is  the  well- 
known  photograph  of 
Lincoln  and  his  son, 
"Tad."  The  pose  is 
very  natural  as  the 
photographer  caught 
the  President  in  the  process  of  showing  his  son  some  pic- 
tures in  an  album.  It  is  the  only  portrait  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  himself  which  portrays  him  wearing  glasses. 

Shortly  after  the  father  and  son  photograph  was  made, 
a  lithographer  secured  the  print  and  used  it  as  the  basis 
of  a  family  picture  by  working  a  photograph  of  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln into  the  group.  The  following  inscription  was  used 
beneath  the  picture : 

"President  Lincoln  at  Home 
Reading  the  Scriptures  to  His  Wife  and  Son" 

The  album  in  question  belonged  to  Brady,  and  was 


LINCOLN  AND  SON  "TAD"— By  Frederick  Mizen 


available  to  his  patrons  while  they  were  waiting  for 
appointments.  It  was  a  sort,  of  "Who's  Who"  in  pictures, 
and  among  the  interesting  portraits  it  contained  were 
some  of  P.  T.  Barnum's  celebrities  who  helped  to  make  the 
early  showman  famous.  Brady  is  known  to  have  taken 
photographs  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Thumb;  The  Siamese 
Twins;  The  Irish,  The  Arabian,  and  The  French  Giants; 
The  Fat  Lady;  The  Human  Skeleton,  and  many  others. 

Possibly  when  Mr.  Mizen,  the  artist,  was  producing  this 
new  study  of  father  and  son,  which  we  are  here  reproduc- 
ing for  the  first  time,  he  was  visualizing  how  "Tad  must 
have  reacted  when  he  looked  upon  the  portraits  of  any 
of  the  Barnum  specimens  mentioned  above.   We  are  quite 

sure  that  whatever  the 
cause  for  the  merri- 
ment may  have  been, 
evident  in  the  expres- 
sion of  both  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  the  boy,  that 
the  youngest  son  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  has 
been  interpreted  by 
Mr.  Mizen  as  the 
jovial,  fun-loving  boy 
that  he  really  was. 

The  atmosphere 
which  the  author  has 
created  about  the 
characters  contributes 
much  to  the  picture. 
The  immediate  sur- 
roundings show  the 
White  House  columns, 
while  in  the  far  dis- 
tance is  the  capitol. 
The  whole  study  is  a 
pleasing  presentation 
of  the  kindly  man  who 
has  been  called  the 
most  human  of  all  our 
presidents. 

With  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception the  camera's 
record  of  how  Mr. 
Lincoln  looked  pre- 
sents the  sad,  melancholy  expression  of  the  man,  without 
a  glimpse  of  the  features  which  were  so  often  illuminated 
by  some  kindly  act  in  which  he  had  participated  or  some 
pleasant  association  which  he  had  enjoyed. 

The  time  came  when  all  of  his  four  boys  except  one  had 
either  passed  on  or  were  away  from  home.  His  affections 
were  then  lavished  on  the  youngest  son,  Thomas,  named 
for  his  own  father,  and  whom  he  had  called  in  infancy 
"a  little  tad." 

Lincoln's  kindness  to  children  has  become  proverbial 
and  during  the  long  and  terrible  war  small  boys  from 
both  sides  of  the  conflict  who  had  run  away  to  join  the 
respective  armies  were  recipients  of  the  tender  ministra- 
tions of  this  kindly  soul. 


Julv  27,  1956 


Mr,  -ott 

casristlan  Science  Monitor 
•  t 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Dear  Sir: 

One  of  the  memhers  of  our  -'  ".     '  r&&  a 

Lincoln  painting  -.-.hi.-,"  mt   to 

release,      ;  thought  posaifcly  you  sight  like  to  uoe  it 
.-•istian  Science  Monitor. 

Yo'a  will  ploaae  find  end  ok  ic  copy 

'.a   oil  painting  and  the  little  story  to  whisk  I  have  re- 

".. 

Very  truly  yowa-« 


Director 
/H 


October  20,  1936 


?ou  are  most  cordially  Invited  to 
the  first  showing  of  Frederick:  Mizon*s  remark- 
able painting,  "Abraham  Lincoln  and  His  3 on 
Tad*',    Is  picture  is  one  of  a  series  of  in- 
formal studies,  new  in  the  field  of  Lincoln! ana 
and  is  being  exhibited  i^   the  lobby  of  the 
Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Building  uring 
the  week  of  October  19  to  24. 

■::.hlle  in  the  ¥ttilding  you  may  wish 
to  visit  the  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  on  the 
fourth  floor,  which  contains  the  largest  collect- 
ion o.  Literature  ever  as  cabled  about  one  man, 
biblical  characters  excepted. 

Th?  enclosure  carries  s  reproduction 
of  the  Mizon  painting.   There  are  -vrailable  to 
your  pupils ,  blotters  which  show  Lincoln  in  many 
different  poses.   Upon  your  request,  a  quantity 
of  them  will  be  forwarded  without  charge. 


LINCOLN  NATIONAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


. 
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M"  ;   Lincoln  and  Tad 

PAINTED  BY  FREDERIC  MIZEN 


Reproduced  by  courtesy.  The  Lincoln   National 
Life  Insurance  Company.    Copyright,   1936 


LINCOLN  AlTD  SON,  TAD  -  -  MI  ".EH 


"Tad"  has  often  becn  call  ed 
Abraham  Lincoln's  fe vor.it e  son  "but  this 
statement  should  "be  qualified  vith  the 
suggestion  that  after  Tad's  brother,  Millie, 
died  end  his  "brother,  Robert ,  ^ent  off  to 

college,  he  **as  the  only  child  left  in  the 
Ite  House  during  the  last  three  ye^.rs  of 
the  f^nily's      nee  there.  It  is  very 
natural  that  a  close  fellowship  ras  en- 
bcI  by  Lincoln  an     only  one  of  his 

children  constantly     ent  in  the  home. 

Frederic  ^i?en  has  used  an  actu- 
al portrait  of  father  end  son  as  a  back- 
ground for  his  interesting  study. 


Sckotn  Da44/6,  Scliotn  Do4|6 
Dzan,  OkA  (ooiaeM  Kwlz  Dcwib.. 

Every  father,  as  Lincoln  did,  wants  his  son  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  an  education.  Make  sure  that  your 
son,  no  matter  what  happens,  receives  this  vital  equip- 
ment for  modern  life. 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Salary  Continuance  Plan 
guarantees  his  schooling.  Provides,  too,  protection  for 
your  wife  should  you  die.  Also  assures  you  a  salary  for 
life,  should  you  live  beyond  retirement  age.  A  fraction 
of  your  income  will  achieve  these  objectives. 

Isn't  this  triple  protection  worthwhile?  Ask  your  local 
agent  today  for  details  or  write  us.  You'll  find  this  one 
of  the  most  liberal,  flexible  and  common-sense  family 
policies  ever  written. 


THE  LINCOLN 
INSURANCE 


NATIONAL  LIFE 
COMPANY 


FORT  WAYNE.   IND. 
ITS    NAME    INDICATES    ITS    CHARACTER 


Reprinted  from  October  16  issue  of  Saturday  Evening  Post 
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Lincoln  National  Life 


Kindly 


Insurance  Co. 

Fort  Wayne,  ind 


MEMORANDUM 


TO  ALL  EMPLOYEES: 


A  new  oil  painting,  "Abraham  Lincoln  and  Son  Tad,"  is 
now  on  display  in  the  lobby  of  the  Home  Office  building.   This 
is  an  original  oil  painting  done  for  the  Company  by  Frederic  Mizen, 
nationally  known  artist  and  illustrator  of  Chicago, 

The  picture  has  been  copyrighted  by  the  Company  and 
is  being  used  widely  in  its  advertising  and  publicity.  During 
the  months  of  October  and  November,  this  picture  will  appear 
on  outdoor  posters  in  forty  cities  of  the  United  States.   The 
posters  can  be  seen  by  16,300,000  people  daily. 

Frederic  Mizen,  the  artist,  has  an  outstanding  reputation 
as  a  creator  of  realistic  art  and  as  an  expert  in  the  use  of  color. 
His  work  is  widely  used  by  many  of  the  national  magazines.   In  this 
picture,  he  has  succeeded  in  securing  an  unusual  quality  of  reality 
which  adds  greatly  to  its  interest.   The  only  other  pictures  of 
Lincoln  and  Tad  available  are  photographs  or  copies  of  photographs. 
Photography  in  Lincoln's  time  was  in  its  infancy,  and  making  a 
picture  necessitated  long  exposures  and  careful  posing.  Under 
such  conditions,  the  spontaneous  mood  of  the  moment  was  rarely, 
if  ever,  recorded. 

In  the  LNL  painting,  the  originality  of  the  artist  has 
captured  not  only  true  likenesses,  but  also  a  feeling  of  actuality. 
Before  starting  on  his  commission,  the  artist  spent  considerable 
time  in  the  museum  with  Dr.  Warren,  securing  data  and  studying 
Lincoln  situations  which  would  lend  themselves  to  pictorialization. 
Two  were  chosen  —  one  resulting  in  the  picture  on  display,  "Lincoln 
and  Son  Tad,"  and  the  other,  "Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Honest  Clerk." 
The  painting,  "Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Honest  Clerk,"  is  now  on 
display  in  New  York  City  at  an  exhibit  of  outstanding  advertising 
art  of  the  United  States. 

The  situation  pictured  in  the  "Lincoln  and  Son  Tad" 
painting  is  based  on  historical  fact.  When  Lincoln  and  Tad  were 
first  photographed,  Lincoln  used  a  photographic  album  from  the 
Barnum  Museum;  and  when  the  artist  produced  this  new  study  of 
father  and  son,  he  visualized  how  Tad  may  have  reacted  when  he 
looked  upon  the  portraits  of  the  Barnum  celebrities. 

All  LNL  employees  are  urged  to  see  this  picture  while 
it  is  still  on  display.   During  the  latter  part  of  this  week,  the 
delegates  to  the  Indiana  Teachers  Institute,  now  in  session  in 
Fort  ¥ayne,  are  being  extended  special  invitations  to  view  the 
painting. 


OFFICE  ADMINISTRATION  DEPARTMENT 
October  21,  1936 
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THE  NEWS-SENTINEI 


Teachers  Invited  To  View  Painting 


Abraham  Lincoln  and   Son,   Tad. 


A  special  invitation  to  attend  the 
first  showing  of  Frederic  Mizen's 
painting,  "Abraham  Lincoln  and  Son, 
Tad,"  has  been  extended  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Northeastern  Indiana 
Teachers'  Association  by  Dr.  L.  A. 
Warren,  director  of  the  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Life  Foundation.  This  portrait, 
one  in  a  series  of  informal  studies 
new  in  the  field  of  Lincolniana,  is 
being  exhibited  this  week  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  In- 


surance Company  on  Harrison 
Street.  "Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Hon- 
est Clerk,"  the  first  portrait  in  this 
series,  is  now  on  display  in  New 
York  City.  The  teachers  have  also 
been  invited  to  the  company's  Lin- 
coln Museum  on  the  fourth  floor. 
According  to  Dr.  Warren*,  this  mu- 
seum contains  the  largest  collection 
of  literature  ever  assembled  about 
one  man,  Biblical  characters  ex- 
cepted. 


V 


0  Lincoln    and    Son     fad 


The  second  of  a  series  of  human' 
ized  Lincoln  paintings,  "Lincoln  and 
Son  Tad,"  has  just  been  completed 
for  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insui' 
ance  Company  by  Frederic  Misen, 
well-known  Chicago  artist  The  pic 
cure  is  a  pleasing  presentation  of  the 
kindly  man  who  has  been  called 
"most  human  of  all  our  Presidents." 

The  artist  has  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing an  unusual  quality  of  reality  in 
this  work  which  adds  greatly  to  its 
interest.  The  only  other  pictures  of 
Lincoln  and  Tad  available  are  photo' 
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frapbj  or  copies  of  photographs. 
hotography  in  Lincoln's  time  was 
in  its  infancy  and  making  a  picture 
necessitated  long  exposures  and  care' 
ful  posing.  Under  such  conditions 
the  spontaneous  mood  of  the  mo- 
ment was  rarely,  if  ever,  recorded. 

Lincoln's  kindness  to  children, other* 
as  well  as  his  own,  has  become 
proverbial  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
painting  will  serve  as  a  reminder  of 
his  kindliness  which  was  as  great  a 
part  of  his  character  as  honesty  and 
integrity. 


IJ- 
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THE    REVIEW    PUBIilSHIRG    COmPRIiy 

PUBLISHERS   OF 

THE    N.Z.    BAKERS'    AND    GROCERS'    REVIEW 

J.    HEATON    BARKER,    MANAGING-EDITOR. 

49  WYNYARD  ROAD. 
AUCKLAND.  C.3. 

NEW  ZEALAND 


2tth  July,  1938. 


The  Manager, 

The  Lincoln  National  Life   Insurance   Company. 

U.   S.    \. 


Dear  Sir: 

e  recently  seen  more  than  one  picture  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  same,  we  understand,  being  a  reproduction  of  a 
famous  painting  in  xjie  possession  of  your  Company. 

-incoln  is  one  of  the  writer's  hereos,  and  it  has 
occurred  to  us  that  probably  you  might  be  willing  to  supply  us  with  a 
photo  in  order  that  we  can  publish  it  in  the  columns  of  our  Journal. 
A.t  the  same  time,  probably  you  might  be  able  to  let  us  have  some 
informative  matter  v>hich  would  be  of  special  interest  to  our  readers. 

One  can  only  wish  that  today  we  had  more  men  in  our  midst  of  the 
same  calibre  as  Linooln. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation,  and  with  best  wishes: 


Believe  us  to  be, 


Yours  very  trul,  , 

UBLISBING  CC. 


/ 


September  6,  1938 


Mr,  J.  Keaton  Barter,  Managing  Sditor 
The  Review  Publishing  CoHpany 
h$  Wynyard  fioad 
Auckland,  Sow  Zealand 

5ty  dear  Sir: 

Wo  have  a  very  extensive  collection  of 
Lincoln  pictures  here  from  which  we  are  glad  to  bora 
copies  cads  and  we  will  "ba  pleased  indeed  to  send 
sea®  of  the  more  human  interest  studies  for  which 
we  have  given  permission. 

we  also  publish  hare  a  bulletin  each 
week  which  relates  to  sows  phase  of  Lincoln's 
experience  and  from  wMch  copies  excarpts  my  be 
made  by  giving  credit  to  the  publication. 

If  you  think  of  anything  relating  to 
Lincoln's  life  of  a  very  definite  ciaructer  of  which 
you  would  lUke  copies  possibly  we  could  supply  you 
with  such  pictures  as  you  might  use. 

Please  accept  these  items  with  our 
compliments. 

Tery  truly  yours, 


LAW:£W  Director 

L«A«*iarrsa 


CC    L.  C.  Bopa 
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THE    REVIEW    PUBblSHIRG    COmPMiy 

PUBLISHERS   OF 

THE    N.Z.    BAKERS'    AND    GROCERS'    REVIEW 

J.  HEATON   BARKER,  managing-editor. 

49  WYNYARD  ROAD. 
AUCKLAND.   C.3. 

NEW    ZEALAND 


1st  October,  1938. 


.  Louis  A.  Warren, 
Director, 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 
Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana.   U.S.  . 


Dear  Mr.  Warren; 


I  hardly  can  find  words  in  which  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  the  kind  way  in  which  you  received  our  recent 
letter,  and  yours  in  reply  under  date  of  the  6th  ultimo  has  been 
read  with  keen  interest. 

Please  accept  our  very  best  thanks  for  the  splendid 
photos  you  have  sent,  and  we  have  practically  decided  that  we 
shall  keep  these  back  for  our  special  Christmas  and  New  Year  issue 
For  many  years  past,  we  have  made  the  January  our  Christmas  and 
New  Year  issue,  arranging  to  have  it  in  the  hands  of  our  readers 
well  ahead  of  Christmas. 


Now  would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  supply  us  with 
something  suitable  in  the  nature  of  an  article,  and  if  you  think 
fit,  to  s«nd  along  one  or  two  additional  photos  which  would  be  of 
special  interest,  say,  to  the  grocers  of  I'ew  Zealand?     •  should, 
of  course,  be  only  too  delighted  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due. 

It  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  to  hare  mention  our 
great  indebtedness  to  our  many  friends  in  America  who  have  been 
exceedingly  kind  in  assisting  us  on  many  occasions  and  in  many 
different  ways.      are  particularly  pleased  that  this  should  be  so, 
believing  that  it  must  result  in  bringing  the  English  speaking 
nations  of  the  World  closer  together,  which  reminds  me  that  we  over 
here  feel  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  President  Roosevelt  for  such 
assistance  as  he  has  rendered  in  bringing  about  a  better  understanding 
in  Europe . 


rren.  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation.       l/l 


ain  many  thanks  for  your  very  great' kindness,  and  with 
best  wishes, 

Believe  us  to  remain, 


Yours  very  truly, 

;BLiSHiky6o. 


<;■ 
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J.    HEATON    BARKER.    MANAGING-EDITOR. 

49  WYNYARD   ROAD. 
AUCKLAND.    C.3. 

NEW    ZEALAND 

20th  October,  1938. 


.  Louis  a.  Warren, 
The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 
Port  Wayne,  Indian 

U.S.  . 


Dear  Sir: 

Under  separate  cover  we  are  returning  your  photographs 
from  which  we  have  had  blocks  made. 

These  will  probably  apjiear  in  our  special  Christinas  and 
Year  issue  (January,)  of  which  we  shall  forward  you  a  copy. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kindly  consideration,  and  with 
our  best  wishes, 


We  are, 

Yours   very  trul;  , 

THS   alA  GO. 


October  26,   1938 


Mr.  J.  Heaton  Barker 
Managing- 3di tor 
49  Wynyard  Road 
Auckland,   C.3 
Hew  Zealand 

My  dear  Mr.  Barker: 

We  are  pleased  to  forward  a  photostat  copy 
of  a  bulletin  dealing  with  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  clerk 
and  also  a  typewritten  address  which  we  have  prepared 
on  Lincoln's  occupation.     Possibly  there  may  be  some- 
thing in  these  items  which  you  will  be  able  to  use  for 
your  contemplated  issue. 

I  do  not  recall  whether  or  not  we  forwarded 
you  a  glossy  prinj  of  Lincoln  as  a  grocer  but  if  we 
did  not,  we  will  be  pleased  indeed  to  do  to  if  you 
have  need  of  one. 

Very  truly  yours, 


LAW:3S  Director 


r 


VjuuoJu.  -_     '    ' yvu-XA^ 


^-^ 
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PUBLISHERS   OF 

THE    N.Z.    BAKERS'    AND    GROCERS'    REVIEW 

J.  HEATON  BARKER,  managing-editor. 

49  WYNYARD   ROAD.   MT.   EDEN, 
AUCKLAND.   S.I. 

NEW    ZEALAND 

6th  December,  1933. 


Mr.  Louis  A.  Warren, 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 

Fort  Wayne, 

INDIANA.   U.S.A. 


Dear  Mr.  "barren: 


I  am  afraid  you  will  think  I  have  been  somewhat  dilatory 
in  acknowledging  receipt  of  your  letter  of  October  26th.   It  reached 
me  on  November  25th  at  a  time  when  I  was  snowed  under  with  the  pre- 
paration of  our  Christmas  and  New  Year  issue,  a  copy  of  which  we  hope 
to  forward  to  you  sometime  next  week.   It  will  be  a  memorable  issue, 
containing  as  it  does,  the  Bulletin  which  you  so  kindly  sent  dealing  with 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

I  feel  under  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  you  for  the 
excellent  photos  you  sent.   I  have  never  seen  anything  better,  and  my 
only  regret  was  that  we  could  not  afford  to  print  the  "Review"  on  art 
paper  so  as  to  reproduce  them  even  better  than  we  have  been  able  to. 
At  the  same  time  you  will  admit,  I  think,  when  you  get  the  "Review" 
that  they  look  very  well. 

As  I  look  back  upon  my  youthful  days,  I  well  remember  reading 
the  lives  of  the  various  American  Presidents  and  they  all  thrilled  me, 
but  none  more  so  than  the  life  of  Abe  Lincoln.   I  was  privileged  some 
few  years  ago  to  see  him  protrayed  on  the  screen  and  I  expressed  a  wish 
then  that  every  young  fellow  in  our  Dominion  could  have  been  privileged 
to  see  the  picture.   That  is  the  kind  of  picture  that  is  definitely  worth 
while . 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  of  conveying  very  warm  greetings 
for  the  approaching  festive  season  and  to  again  thank  you  for  your  very 
great  kindness . 
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Presented  by 


Lincoln's  Farewell  to  His  Stepmother,  from  painting  by  Frederic  Mizen. 


You  never  know  when 
you  re  saying  farewell 

...FOREVER    { 


Lincoln's   thouKhtfulness   was   touchine.lv   demonstrated,    when,    prcsidcnt- 

'yr         ~yC         yC  elect,  he  rushed   by  passenger-train,  freight-train   and  "hired "  buggy  to   bid 

farewell  to  his  stepmother,   winter,   1860.   They  never  saw  each  other  again. 

...  A  Frederic  Mizen  painting  for  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company. 


II FE  being  as  uncertain  as  it  is,  why  not  safeguard 
J  those  you  love  against  poverty,  embarrassment  and 
fear.  That's  what  the  Lincoln  Salary  Continuance  Plan 
does — no  matter  what  may  happen  to  you.  If  you  die,  it 
pays  your  wife  a  monthly  income  during  the  difficult  years 
of  readjustment.  If  you  live  to  retirement  age,  it  pays  you  a 
monthly  "srlary"  for  the  rest  of  your  life!  This  splendid 
new  Lincoln  Plan  costs  little — less  than  you'd  expect.  In 
fact,  you  can  make  it  cost  precisely  what  you  can  afford. 
Ask  your  Lincoln  agent  today  for  full  details.  Or  write  us. 
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FAMOUS  FAREWELL 
RE-CREATED   BY   PAINTING 


Copyright  1938  -  Lincoln  NationaLi,tfs_laaurance  Co. 

"Lincoln's  Farewell  to  his  Stepmother"  by  Frederic  Mizen 


WHEN  he  was  President- 
elect, and  the  most  impor- 
tant figure  in  the  nation,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  set  apart  three  days 
from  his  task  of  selecting  a 
cabinet  in  order  to  visit  and  say 
good-bye  to  his  aged  stepmother 
in  Illinois.  "Lincoln's  Farewell 
to  his  Stepmother"  is  depicted  in 
the  above  painting  created  by 
a  pre-eminant  artist,  Frederic 
Mizen,  for  the  Lincoln  Museum 
of  the  Lincoln  National  Life 
Insurance  Company  >in  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana. 

On  the  morning  of  January  30, 
1861,  according  to  Dr.  L.  A. 
Warren,  director  of  the  museum, 
Lincoln  boarded  a  Great  Western 
train  at  Springfield,  changing  to 


the  Illinois  Central  road  at  To- 
lono.  He  then  continued  on  to 
Mattoon,  only  to  find  that  the 
last  train  bound  for  Charleston 
over  the  Terre  Haute  and  Alton 
road  had  already  departed.  He 
waited  for  an  evening  freight 
train  and  traveled  the  remaining 
distance  in  a  caboose.  Staying  in 
Charleston  that  night,  he  secured 
a  horse  and  buggy  early  the  next 
morning  and  drove  the  eight 
miles  to  Farmington  where  his 
stepmother  resided. 

Slow  trains,  bad  connections, 
and  horse-drawn  vehicles  offered 
no  barriers  to  Lincoln  in  paying 
his  last  respects  to  one  who  has 
been  called  "the  finest  step- 
mother in  all  the  world." 
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Courtesy  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

Lincoln's  Farewell  to  His  Stepmother 

— by  Frederic^  Mizen 
See  page  124 
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Lincoln's  Ancestry 

Lewis  H.  Chrisman 

When  Thomas  Carlyle  characteristically 
thundered,  "Great  men  are  not  born  among 
fools,"  he  gave  expression  to  one  of  the 
incontrovertible  truths  of  heredity.  No  mat- 
ter how  humble  a  man's  background,  if  he 
possesses  unusual  natural  endowments,  he 
must  have  had  at  least  one  ancestor  of  out- 
standing qualities.  Abraham  Lincoln  has 
been  pointed  to  again  and  again  as  a  man 
who  overcame  the  handicaps  of  a  bad  hered- 
ity. That  Lincoln  was  born  in  abject  poverty 
cannot  be  denied.  This,  though,  proves  noth- 
ing. It  can  also  be  taken  for  granted  that 
his  family  tree,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  us, 
had  some  crooked  limbs  upon  it.  Lincoln 
himself  was  highly  interested  in  his  lineage, 
although  he  could  not  definitely  trace  it 
farther  back  than  his  grandfather,  whose 
four  brothers  he  could  also  name.  In  an 
autobiographical  sketch  preoared  for  Jesse 
W.  Fell,  December  20,  1859,  he  spoke  of 
both  of  his  parents  being  of  "undistin- 
guished" or  "second  families."  We  now 
know,  however,  that  on  the  paternal  side  of 
the  house  Abraham  Lincoln  was  descended 
from   a    family   of   above   average    standing. 

Of  his  line  he  was  the  seventh  generation 
in  America.  In  the  study  of  his  ancestry  and 
his  biography  we  can  trace  the  migration  of 
the  Lincolns  in  America  from  Hingham, 
Massachusetts,  to  Springfield,  Illinois.  These 
generations  of  Lincoln  lineage  are  as  follows: 

First:     Samuel     Lincoln     of     Hingham, 
Mass..  born  1619,  came  to  Massachusetts 
in  1637  and  died  in  1690. 
Second:     Mordecai     Lincoln,    Sr.,    born 
1657  and  died  1727. 

Third:  Mordecai  Lincoln,  Jr.,  born  1686 
and  died  in  1736. 

Fourth:    John    Lincoln,    born    1711    and 
died  about  1788. 

Fifth:   Captain   Abraham   Lincoln,   born 
1739  and  died  about  1786. 

Sixth:  Thomas  Lincoln,   born   1778  and 
died  1851. 

Seventh:    Abraham    Lincoln,    born    1809 
and  died  1865. 
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In  discussing  his  family  in  his  autob'ographi- 
cal  sketch  for  Jesse  W.  Fell,  Lincoln  said: 
""An  effort  to  identify  them  with  the  New 
England  family  of  the  same  name  ended  in 
nothing  more  definite  than  a  similarity  of 
Christian  names  in  both  families,  such  as 
Enoch,  Levi,  Mordecai,  Solomon,  Abraham 
and  the  like."  Long  since  the  Lincoln  line 
from  which  the  president  sprang  has  been 
defin'telv  joined  with  the  New  England 
family.  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  is  the  first 
important  geographical  name  in  the  annals 
of  the  Lincoln  family  in  America.  Samuel 
Lincoln,  the  first  American  ancestor  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  the  paternal  line,  was  a 
■weaver  in  Hingham,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk, England.  He  left  England  April  8, 
1637,  and  arrived  in  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
on  June  20.  Soon  after  this  he  went  to 
Hingham.  where  he  lived  for  almost  fifty- 
three  years.  He  married  before  1650  a 
woman  whose  given  name  was  Martha,  her 
surname  being  unknown.  Of  their  eleven 
children,  the  fourth  was  Mordecai  who  be- 
came an  ironmaster.  His  first  wife  was  Sarah 
Jones,  daughter  of  Abraham  Jones  of  Hull. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  way  the  name 
of  Abraham  came  into  the  Lincoln   family. 


Lincolns  in  America  and  new  geographical 
settings.  The  oldest  child  of  Mordecai  and 
Sarah  Lincoln  was  Mordecai,  Jr.  This  Mor- 
decai also  was  an  ironmaster,  but  he  did  not 
soend  his  life  in  one  place.  First  he  and 
his  brother,  Abraham,  went  to  Monmouth 
County,  New  Jersey.  Later  he  became  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  famous  Coventry 
Forge  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  In 
1  733  he  moved  to  what  is  now  Exeter  Town- 
ship, Berks  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
died  three  years  later.  During  his  brief  stay 
there  he  bu;lt  a  substantial  stone  house,  which 
is  still  standing.  In  May,  1860,  Abraham 
Lincoln  prepared  a  sketch  of  himself  using 
the  third  person.  In  it  we  find  these  words: 
"His  father,  Thomas,  and  grandfather,  Abra- 
ham, were  born  in  Rockingham  County,  Vir- 
ginia, whither  their  ancestors  had  come  from 
Berks  County,  Pennsylvania.  His  lineage  has 
been  traced  no  farther  back  than  this.  The 
family  were  originally  Quakers,  though  in 
later  times  they  have  fallen  from  the  peculiar 
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habits  of  that  people."  This  proves  beyond 
a  doubt  that  there  was  in  the  Lincoln  family 
a  vague  tradition  that  their  ancestors  had 
been  Quakers,  and  President  Lincoln  liked 
to  believe  that  this  opinion  was  correct. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  for  believing 
that  any  of  the  Lincolns  in  Pennsylvania 
were  affiliated  with  the  Society  of  Friends. 

We  know  little  of  this  Mordecai,  Jr.,  the 
president's  great-great-grandfather,  beyond 
that  which  we  can  glean  from  court  records 
and  similar  documents.  These  show  that  he 
was  a  man  of  large  business  activities  for  his 
generation.  He  was  twice  married,  his  first 
w'fe  being  Hannah  Saltar  and  his  second 
Mary  Robeson.  Of  his  nine  children,  Sarah 
married  William  Boone,  the  son  of  a  Penn- 
sylvania Quaker  family,  and  his  posthumus 
son,  Abraham,  married  Anne  Boone,  a  mem- 
ber of  another  branch  of  this  same  family, 
she  being  a  first  cousin  of  Daniel  Boone. 
John,  the  oldest  son  of  Mordecai,  Jr.,  married 
Rebecca,  whose  surname  may  have  been 
Moore.  This  John,  like  his  father,  was  an 
active  business  man.  From  a  deed  drawn  in 
1848  we  learn  that  he  was  a  weaver  and  a 
resident  of  the  "Township  of  Carnarvin 
("Caernarvon)  county  of  Lancaster  and 
Province  of  Penselvania." 

Again  the  scene  shifts.  John  Lincoln  mi- 
grated, as  many  other  Pennsylvanians  were 
doing  about  the  same  time,  to  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  of  Virginia.  In  1768  he  bought 
600  acres  of  land,  near  the  present  location 
of  Harrisonburg  in  Rockingham  County. 
His  oldest  son,  Abraham,  was  born  not  in 
Virginia,  as  his  distinguished  namesake  sup- 
posed, but  in  Pennsylvania.  Of  the  nine  chil- 
dren of  John  and  Rebecca,  the  youngest  only 
was  a  native  of  Virginia.  President  Lincoln, 
however,    was    correct    in     taung    that    the 


Mother  Influenced  Abraham  Lincoln 


Abraham  Lincoln  remembered  the  precepts  taught  him  by  his  stepmother,  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln,  who 
encouraged  his  valiant  efforts  at  education  and  was  a  constant  force  in  developing  his  determination 
to  life  by  and  for  the  right.  Frederic  Mizen,  who  painted  the  picture  reproduced  above  for  the  Lincoln 
National  Life  Insurance  Co.,  holder  of  the  copyright,  showed  Lincoln  in  manhood  saying  goodbye  to  his 
stepmother.  Lincoln's  declaration,  "All  that  I  am  or  ever  hope  to  be  I  owe  to  my  mother,"  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  simplest  but  finest  tributes  ever  paid  to  rnotherhood.  Mothers  will  be  honored  thruout 
the    nation    on    Mother's    day,    Sunday,    May    14. 


^\ 


Here's  Opportunity  to  Know 
How  Stepmother  of  Lincoln 
Helped  Form  His  Character 


By  Margaret  Suhr   Reed 

YOUR  United  States,  your  coun- 
try for  which  you  will  stand 
ready  to  sacrifice  life,  limb 
and  property  that  your  children 
may  be  FREE — what  do  you  know 
of  it,  its  history,  its  people,  its  pre- 
paredness and  its  opportunities? 

What,  for  instance,  do  you  know 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Great 
Emancipator,  who  probably,  more 
than  any  other  American  hero,  in 
his  life  and  aspirations  epitomizes 
the  ideal  of  democracy?  What  do 
you  know  of  the  childhood  of  this 
man,  who  saved  so  many  children 
from  lives  of  misery  as  slaves?  Do 
you  know  that  he  had  a  step- 
mother? Do  you  know  what  kind 
of  woman  she  was  and  how  she 
treated  Lincoln? 

For  several  years,  R.  D.  Packard, 
admirer  and  student  of  Lincolnia, 
has  written  an  annual  article  deal- 
ing with  some  phase  of  Lincoln's 
life,    for    the    Sohioan,    a    magazine 


equipped  to  write  the  book.  She 
was  born  and  raised  only  a  few 
miles  from  the  old  Lincoln  home- 
site  in  Illinois.  Her  father  was  in- 
strumental in  having  a  trail  marked 
to  the  old  Gordon  Cemetery  where 
Tom  and  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln  are 
buried. 

From  interviews  with  old  settlers 
who  had  known  the  Lincolns,  Mrs. 
Bailey  was  able  to  obtain  intimate 
information  about  the  family  and  to 
gain  impressions  of  them.  From 
these  and  from  facts  gathered  from 
court  files,  from  recorded  history 
of  the  Lincolns  and  the  Bush  fami- 
lies, she  has  been  able  to  weave  a 
story  which  will  leave  a  memora- 
ble picture  in  the  minds  of  all  chil- 
dren who  read  the  book. 
Other  Records 

There  are  other  children's  books 
of  Lincoln.  The  beautiful  "Abra-j 
ham  Lincoln"  by  Ingri  and  Edgar  i 
d'  Aulaire,  a  companion  book  to  I 
their  "George  Washington"  (Dou- 
Ibleday    Doran    Co.),    is    among   the 


for  and  by  the  employes  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  article  last  year  was 
Sarah  Bush  Lincoln,  his  step- 
mother. It  was  a  graphic  picture 
of  a  beautiful  relationship,  of  her 
love  for  the  uncouth  lad,  of  her 
understanding  and  encouragement 
of  his  thirst  for  knowledge  and  the 
part  she  played  in  molding  the 
character  of  the  great  liberator. 
What  a  pity,  we  thought  at  the 
time,  that  this  formative  phase  of 
his  life  had  not  been  presented 
more  generally  for  children. 

Another  Book  ' 

The  recent  publication  of  "Abe 
Lincoln's  Other  Mother"  by  Berna- 
dine  Bailey  has  done  just  that.  It 
is  one  of  that  excellent  series  of  bi- 
ographies, published  by  Julia» 
Messner.  Here  is  a  book  to  appeal 
to  all  children  above  fourth-grade 
level,  not  only  because  it  is  an 
authentic  historical  record  in  which 
they  should  be  interested  but  be 
cause  it  is  an  absorbing  story  of 
human  beings  they  come  to  know, 
admire  and  love;  and  because  it  is 
a  refutation  of  the  popular  concep- 
tion of  step-mothers. 

Mrs.    Bailey    is    especially    well 


first  to  consider.  Richly  colored 
lithographs  add  greatly  to  its  beauty 
and  increase  its  interest  for  smaller 
children  not  old  enough  to  under- 
stand the  text. 

"Abe  Lincoln,  Frontier  Boy"  by 
Augusta  Stevenson,  with  its  im- 
aginative and  appealing  silhouette 
illustrations  by  Clotilde  Embree,  is 
particularly  attractive  for  kinder- 
garten and  early  elementary  grade 
youngsters  for  whom  formal  bi- 
ographies are  too  difficult. 

This  is  a  collection  of  incidents 
in  Lincoln's  life  told  in  the  dra- 
matic fashion  so  effective  in  hold- 
ing the  interest  of  small  children. 
It  is  a  Bobbs  Merrill  publication. 

"Lincoln,"  by  Lucy  Foster  Madi- 
son, in  the  new  revised  edition,  is 
a  more  detailed  biography,  larger 
and  more  comprehensive  than  any 
of  the  foregoing.  It  contains  all  the 
information  of  this  great  president 
which  every  American  should 
know.  Yes,  it  is  also  entertaining 
reading. 

For  children  who  are  forming 
concepts  of  democracy,  what  better 
lesson  is  there  than  the  life  of  Lin- 
coln? 
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Portraits  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Commissioned 
By  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company 


Editor's  Note:  Over  a  period  of  many  years  The  Lin- 
coln National  Life  Insurance  Company  has  commissioned 
several  of  the  nation's  leading  artists  to  make  portraits 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Most  of  these  have  been  used  in 
national  magazine  advertising  and  have  appeared  in 
color.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  prints  from  the  origi- 
nals have  been  distributed  to  those  persons  request- 
ing copies  for  framing.  (Copies  are  no  longer  available 
as  the  supply  has  been  completely  exhausted.)  These 
portraits  have  taken  the  form  of  charcoal  drawings, 
scratchboard  drawings,  water  colors,  oil  paintings,  etch- 
ings and  engravings. 

The  first  Lincoln  picture  used  by  the  insurance  com- 
pany was  the  famous  photograph  taken  in  Mathew 
Brady's  Washington  gallery  on  Tuesday,  February  9, 
1864  (M-85  &  0-92).  On  August  3,  1905  Robert  T.  Lin- 
coln, writing  from  Manchester,  Vermont,  to  Mr.  Arthur 
F.  Hall,  one  of  the  founders  of  The  Lincoln  Life,  made 
the  following  statement: 

"Replying  to  your  note  of  July  28th,  I  find  no 
objection  whatever  to  the  use  of  a  portrait  of  my 
father  upon  the  letterhead  of  such  a  life  insurance 
company  named  after  him  as  you  describe;  and  I 
take  pleasure  in  enclosing  you,  for  that  purpose, 
what  I  regard  as  a  very  good  photograph  of  him." 

With  the  need  of  a  more  elaborate  portrait  of  Lincoln 
for  calendars  and  other  advertising  purposes,  the  Com- 
pany purchased  from  T.  Hamilton  Crawford,  an  English 
artist,  a  water  color  portrait  of  Lincoln  made  from  the 
Brady    photograph    of    February    9,    1864.    Crawford,   to 


make  the  portrait  more  pleasing,  added  a  bookcase  filled 
with  books,  the  bindings  of  which  appear  in  many  colors. 
This  portrait  has  likely  enjoyed  a  more  permanent  ad- 
vertising value  to  the  Company  than  any  other  ever  pur- 
chased. 

Sometime  during  the  early  years  of  the  Company,  a 
sketch  made  of  the  famous  William  Edgar  Marshall  en- 
graving (See  Lincoln  Lore,  No.  591,  August  5,  1940) 
was  widely  used  in  newspaper  and  magazine  advertising 
and   on   calendars  and   letterheads. 

In  1934  the  insurance  company  began  the  commission- 
ing of  artists  to  provide  portraits  and  pictures  to  depict 
different  events  in  Lincoln's  life  that  would  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  advertising  copy  provided  by  public  re- 
lations experts  for  national  advertising.  The  first  pro- 
ductions of  this  kind  were  four  charcoal  drawings  by 
M.  Leone  Bracker  depicting  "Lincoln — Indiana  Boy," 
"Lincoln  and  His  Mother,"  "Lincoln  at  Gettysburg"  and 
"Lincoln   As   President." 

Since  1934  Lincoln  portraits  (some  of  which  have  been 
used  in  literature  and  on  letterheads)  by  Welsh,  Leyen- 
decker,  Carter,  Mizen,  Cornwell,  Baker,  Nuyttens,  Cal- 
villo,  Lettick,  Altekruse,  Beall  and  Riley  have  been  com- 
missioned. Their  works,  along  with  the  above-mentioned 
early  portraits,  are  reproduced  in  miniature  in  this  issue 
of  Lincoln  Lore,  which  will  serve  as  a  check  list  as  well 
as  add  to  the  pictorial  interest  of  the  bulletin.  See 
Lincoln  Lore  Nos.  384,  392,  424,  436,  449,  502  and  1513 
for  additional   information   on  this   topic. 

R.G.M. 


Sketch    made    from    the    William    Edward    Mar- 
shall   engraving    of    Abraham    Lincoln. 


Water    color    portrait   of    Lincoln    by    T. 
ton    Crawford,    the    English    artist. 
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Lincoln — Indiana    Boy 
by    M.    Leone    Bracker 
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Lincoln    And    His   Mother 


by   M.    Leone   Bracker 


Lincoln  At  Gettysburg 


by  M.   Leone  Bracker 


Lincoln 


By   William   P.  Welsh 


Lincoln    As   President 


by   M.   Leone   Bracker 


Lincoln 


By  William  P.  Welsh 


Lincoln 

By   William   P.   Welsh 


A    Great    Friend   To    Little 

Children 

by   J.    C.    Leyendecker 
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Lincoln    Visiting    The    Wounded  by    Pruett    Carter 


Abraham    Lincoln — The  Honest  Clerk  by   Frederick  Mizen 


Lincoln    Proclaiming    Thanksgiving  by    Dean    Cornwell 


Lincoln 


by    Ernest    Hamlin    Baker 


Lincoln 
by    Pierre    Nuyttens 


Lincoln's    Farewell    To    His 
Stepmother    by    Frederick    Mizen 
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Lincoln 
A    scratchboard    drawing    by    Jose    Calvillo 


Lincoln 
by    Neil     E.    Altekruse 


The    Thoughtful    Lincoln 


by    Kenneth    Riley 
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Lincoln    at    Gettysburg 


by    C.    C.   Beall 


Lincoln 
by    Bernie   Lettick 


Lincoln  In   Brady's   Studio  by   C.    C.  Beall 


This  painting  of  President  Lincoln 
and  his  son  "Tad"  in  the  Executive 
Office  in  the  White  House  by  Fred 
Mizen  for  Curtis  Companies  In- 
corporated. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  was  often  greeted  in  this  manner 
-*  V  by  his  son  "Tad11,  who  was  a  favorite  with  the  army 
officers.  Here  the  little  lad  is  shown  dressed  in  the  uniform  of 
a  lieutenant.  It  was  given  to  him  by  the  men  so  close  to  his 
father  during  the  War.  In  those  days  the  Executive  Offices 
were  in  the  White  House. 

Here  you  see  a  picture  of  a  door  which  Curtis  makes  today, 
exactly  the  same  design  and  built  to  last  for  generations. 
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